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version was to -have an universal 
effect, in confining the diffusion of 
religious knowledge. But let us can- 
didly examine, whether its admission 
or rejection be really a matter of im- 
portance. I know but little of the 
Irish in the South. But I know, 
that in the North, the Catholic pea- 
santry make not the least objection 
to either reading or purchasing the 
common Bible. I know that most 
of them nave it in their bouses : that 
they are not prohibited by their 
clergy from having it ; and that 
they very seldom have any other. 
Indeed, numbers of them, who are 
perfectly well acquainted with the 
Scriptures, are entirely ignorant that 
there is such a book in existence as 
the Doway Bible. Of this fact I had 
lately a most conclusive instance ; 
For, being desirous of perusing that 
book, I sent to borrow it from dif- 
ferent Roman Catholics in the parish 
where I reside ; when, to my sur- 
prise, not one of them had it ; few 
of them had beard of it : but they 
all were in possession of the common 
Bible. I next applied for it to a 
respectable bookseller in the town 
of Lisbum ; but he said " he had no 
demand for it, and therefore did not 
ieep it." I much doubt, therefore, 
whether the want of this edition is in 
any respect a drawback to the dis- 
seminating the Scriptures, even in 
these Kingdoms. But if its absence 
from our Societies does really prevent 
a single individual from enjoying' the 
pure light of heavenly troth, I should 
roost sincerely wish for its presence, 
provided we cpnld have it without 
the appendages attached to it by err- 
ing mortals. I am too much of a -Free- 
thinker to wish for it on other terms. 
M D. 

hamheg. 

N.B. The writer of the above is 
quite ignorant of the real signature 
of the «' Freethinker ;" nothing per- 
sonal can therefore be intended. 



7i the Prtprittori of the Belfast Majra%int. 

TirriXHOUT intending togive of- 
fence to any of your worthy 
correspondents, I shall attempt to 
say a few things in behalf of that 
poor fellow known by the various 
signatures of «• H.H.H.," «' D.," 
" William," &c , to whom,, ina late 
number of your Magazine, the whip 
has been applied with considerable 
energy; and who must have most 
sensibly felt the smart, for his per- 
haps somewhat barefaced plagiarisms. 
Some may allege, that to such a 
person, feeling is not very applicable,, 
and that the scourge has been exer- 
cised in vain. It must be acknow- 
ledged, there is a bappy cal- 
lousness of heart, which - is some- 
times the concomitant of dullness of 
head. Those who possess these qua- 
lities in any superior degree, are 
proof against the keenest invectives. 
Under an impenetrable coat, they 
can, in drowsy serenity, trudge along 
the path of life, disregarding cen- 
sure's bitterest blast. 

" O, Dullness', portion of the truly blew, 
Calm shetter'd haven of eternal rest.— 
—So heavy passive to the tempest's shocks 
Strong on the sign post stands the stupid ox." 

But surely this gentleman- is not 
so insensible, who thus humbly as- 
pires to the high honours of poetry ; 
that description of fine writing whose 
very essence is sensibility and sense. 
Taking this for granted, and sup- 
posing bis nicer feelings to be much 
hurt on this and former occasions, 
as also, that he may blush to come 
forward in bis own defence, in the 
face of a censorious world, permit 
me to apologize in a few hints to the 
discerning reader. 

Bad poets have been exposed to 
ridicule in alt ages; but plagiarists 
are not bad poets. They would 
willingly present to view those thiogs 
that are not in the hands of all, to 
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which every one may not have ac- 
cess, that are partly forgotten, little 
known, or at least innocently con- 
ceived to he so. Modestly diffident 
as to the energy of their .own minds,' 
»,hey content themselves in the hum- 
ble use of the jaaeutal capacities of, 
others. Something like this, so great 
a man as Addison recommends : No, 
106 of the Spectator, he says, "1 
coo Id heartily wish that our country 
clergy, instead .of wasting their spi- 
rits in laborious compositions of their 
own, would endeavour after a hand- 
some elocution, and- all those other 
talents that are proper to enforce 
what has been penned by greater 
masters." If this be not a recom- 
mend ation of plagiarism in writing 
poetry, lit certainly is in the more 
important business of sermonizing. 
Addison's advice has been often ta- 
ken, particularly as it respects dere- 
liction of laborious composition, and 
oral publication of what has been 
indicted by Others. If the modern 
djvine preaches verbatim, as bis 
own, a father's sermon of the last 
century, and receives applause for 
bis excellent discourse, why not 
grant a little surreptitious fame to 
the fond bardling, whose poetic am- 
bition is to very easily gratified. 
Fragments of great .works might be 
entertaining to the cursory reader, 
who has little time, and tess taste, 
for travelling with the poet through 
all his tedious digression* and epi- 
sodes. Should any say, what is ta- 
ken from others should at least be 
acknowledged. Must the prim 
beau, who struts forth to make the 
most of himself for a day, be obliged 
to publish, that his fashionable suit 
is borrowed; and in the very place 
too where be expects most honour 
and success. Owing to their deli- 
cacy of taste, and superior refine? 
Bunt, poetry has ever been a favour- 
ite of the ladies: who knows, but 
the bard's borrowed plume might 

•EUFAST MAC. NO. LVl. 



.captivate the beart of an admired 
fair one, and in a moment realise the 
ardent wish of his amorous heart. 

The poetic honours of the pla. 
giarist may be supposed to be very 
short li*ed. Multitudes of poems; 
that have a fair claim to a species of 
originality, live no longer than till 
they are once read, and many of 
tbem not so long. What pleasure; 
it might be asked, can the authors 
have, in issuing to the world those 
productions which must so shortly 
sink into oblivion. The whole period 
of the existence of the Ephemeral), 
or May-fly, is not reckoned more 
than ftoe hour-, at most ; *' and yet,'* 
says Doctor Mavor of these crea- 
tures, "limited as their duration is, 
tbey perforin every office of nature, 
propagate their kind, enjoy their 
pastime, and their food, and seen to 
live in as much felicity as' the con- 
tracted space of two or three hours 
will admit." 

Plagiarists do with a good degree 
of openness only what some are 
blamed for attempting with a mope 
secret and premeditated deception. 
Conscious of the ability and strong 
inclination of men to expose the 
mete copyer, and especially of the 
thief to detect the thief, they make 
up some one thing out of twenty 
others. A clause is adopted from 
this source, and a phrase from that, 
particles are changed, new, and fre- 
quently less apt, epithets are intro- 
duced: here an idea is stolen, and 
there a mode of expression. From 
many a remnant a strange piece of 
patch-work is at length completed* 
to which the artificer would give the 
name of an original poem. This 
kind of composition is like what the 
poet calls, ■«■' A past, vamped, fu» 
ture, p|d, revived, new piece." 

It may appear a little bold, to en> 
deavour to have that placed under 
the title of original poetry, which 
has be$n transcribed word for wofid 
D d 
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from a book. Put, before your zea- 
lous exposers of the plagiarism will 
formally exclude him, for ever, from 
all employment in the Republic of 
Letters, they will please to consider, 
that originality is a very rare thing 
in the world, and might we add, 
especially in the poetical world. 

The man who thinks lor himself, 
■who culls not here, nor plunders 
there, but produces what his own 
stock of common sense arid obser- 
vation supplies, is in one seuse of that 
term, an original. Nor is he to be 
denied this honour, because others 
have fallen upon the same ideas be- 
fore him; if by such ideas he has not 
profited. To every subject certajn 
essential propertres belong : those, 
therefore, who write on the same 
topic, must have similar ideas. 
Two correspondents might, by the 
same post, transmit to your office, 
thoughts very similar on the same 
theme. Each would be' entitled to 
the credit of being an original, pro- 
vided one did not borrow from the 
other, and neither from, a third. He 
therefore labours under a mistake, 
who would charge an author with 
tyant of originality, with borrowing, 
or any species of plagiarism, in ha- 
ving published wbat was the pro- 
duction of his own mind, but what, 
in the substance of it, the critic has 
been able to discoyer was'published 
before. The production may not 
be original to -the world, but it is to 
the author. 

But if by originality is meant 
something new, that has not been 
known, heard of, or said before, 
this is what is asserted to he very 
rare. The wise monarch of ancient 
Israel puts this question, " Is there 
any thing whereof it may he said, 
.See this is new ?'* Sterne, so great 
an original as many have reckoned 
him, yet upon that score has not ob- 
tained universal credit. Tht^ im-* 
mortal Pope says, " Epic poets have 



followed Homer >" every episode 
and part of story. If he has given a 
regular catalogue of an army, they 
all draw up their forces in the same 
manner. If he has funeral games 
for Patrqclus, Virgil has the same 
for Anchises. If lie gives his hero 
a suit of celestial armour, Virgil and 
Tasso make the same present to 
theirs." But what is more, f Virgil 
has not only observed this close imi- 
tation of Homer, but where he has 
not led the way, supplied the want 
from other Greek authors. Thus the 
story of Smon and the taking of 
Troy, was copied, (says Maerobius,) 
almost word foT word from Pisander; 
as the loves of Dido and Cneas are 
taken from those of Medea and Ja- 
son in Apollonius.'' If this last was 
npt plagiarism, it was something 
very like it. And if Virgil was not 
an original, wtio is? The following 
of Homer's plan as the invariable 
law of the Epopee, does not invali- 
date the force of the above reason- 
ing. It would be difficult to prove, 
that even Homer himself had not a 
predecessor or a precedent. 

The sly quack, the illegitimate son 
of Esculapius, copios a recipe from 
Buchan, accidentally restores his pa- 
tient to health, and receives credit 
for profound skill in medicine. In 
the art of healing,, is not the prudent 
qnd judicious physician often the 
servile follower of London praction- 
ers, or same such modern guides I 
The pedantic school-roaster, sur- 
rounded s by his admiring pupils, 
boasts of his genius and erudition.; 
when all hi$ apparent dexterity is 
stolen from the key and the transla- 
tion : nay, the author of the key, 
and the translator may have them- 
selves ploughed witb the. heifer of 
another. The stories of .an Encyclo- 
pedia of wit, and similar publica- 
tions, are detailed, from day today, 
for the entertainment of company, 
by the conceitedly facetious gentle* 
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roan, and fond pretender to wit. 
Do not the learned in the law dig- 
play their judgment and eloquence, 
and successfully plead the cause of 
their client, by the multitude of sta- 
tutes, precedents, and authorities, 
which they are able to quote. The 
editor of a provincial print, with his 
neat little plagiaric scissors, clips a 
scrap from this, and that news- 
paper, or other periodical publica- 
tion ; and thus furnishes materials to 
fill the columns of his own gazette. 

The day and the night, morning 
and evening, the sun, moon, and 
stars, the seasons, the sea, the shore, 
the sky, the clouds, the storm and 
tempest, the battle and war, have 
been subjects of poetic description, 
from age to age, since the earliest 
times, with much sameness of ideas 
and similarity of manner. Whatmo- 
dern poet, of talent and celebrity, 
has not copied from Ovid, and Virgil, 
Horace, and Homer ? While poet- 
asters, incapable of plagiarising from 
classic originals, are content to fol- 
low inferior masters. 

If what has been said be true, 
plagiarism and want of originality 
are no peculiarities in composition. 
If they are faults, like many other 
human foibles, they are common. 
The critic may. allege that prevalence 
of error is a bad apology for its in- 
dulgence : a multitude of thieves will 
not justify dishonesty. True. But 
why should one poor plagiarist be 
singled out from the crowd, and the 
hue and cry of catch the thief be 
raised against him ; while many of 
his contemporaries and predecessors, 
more or less chargeable with the 
same crime, have been allowed to 
wear the laurel, and compliment 
themselves with all the honours of 
invention, originality, and genius i 



S.E. 
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For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

THE ANSWER OF JOHN MILTON TO THE 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PRESBY- 
TERY OF BELFAST, PUBLISHED AT 
PACE 95 OF OUR LAST NUMBER. 

\X7E have now to deal, though in 
"" the same country, with ano r 
ther sort of adversaries, in show far 
different, in substance much what 
the same. These write themselves 
the Presbytery of Belfast, a place 
better known by the name of a late 
barony, than by the fame of these 
men'sdoctrine or ecclesiastical deeds ; 
whose obscurity till now never came 
to our hearing. And surely we 
should think this their representment 
far beneath considerable, who have 
neglected and passed over the like 
unadvisedness of their fellows in. 
other places more near us, were it 
not to observe in some particulars 
the sympathy, good intelligence, and 
joint pace which they go in the 
North of Ireland, with their co- 
partening rebels in the South, driv. 
ing on the same interest to lose us 
that Kingdom, that they may gain 
it themselves, or at least share in 
the spoil : though the other be open 
enemies, these pretended brethren. 
The introduction of their manifest 
out of doubt must be zealous ; " their 
duty," they say, " to God and his 
people, over whom he hath made 
them overseers, and for whom they 
must give account." What mean 
these men ? Is the Presbytery of 
Belfast, a small town in Ulster, of so 
large extent that their voices cannot 
serve to teach duties in the congre- 
gation which they oversee, without 
spreading and divulging to all parts 
far beyond the diocese of Patrick or 
Columba, their written representa- 
tion, under the subtle pretence of 
feeding their own flock ? Or do 
they think to oversee or undertake 



